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NOTICE OF MOTION 

The Board of Directors wishes to amend By-law Number l(i.e. the Con¬ 
stitution) of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and wants the opinion of the 
membership regarding this change. The change would affect section 6(page 
3) regarding Nominating Committees. Therefore, at the regular General ' 
Meeting on Monday, November 12, I will move or cause to be moved one of 
the following amendments: 

"A Nominating Committee shall be appointed by the Board of Directors 
consisting of three members from the membership at large. The immediate 
Past President shall act as Chairman of this Committee togethex- with the 
three members appointed by the Board" 

OR 

"A Nominating Committee shall be appointed by the Board of Directors 
consisting of two members from the membership at large. The immediate 
Past President shall act as Chairman of this Committee together with the 
two members appointed by the Board". 


Bruce Duncan, President. 




OPOSSUMS IN THE HAMILTON AREA 


by Bruce Duncan 

Ontario recently has added a new and very interesting mammal to its 
fauna: the opossum, North America's only marsupial or pouched mammal has 
become well established in the Niagara-Hamilton-IIaldimand area since the 
late 1960’s and is spreading west and north every year,. Although there 
were occasional reports of opossums in Ontario as early as 1850(in Toronto), 
the records are very scanty until the end of the 1960’s. At that time, 
opossums apparently crossed over the Niagara River, perhaps concealed in 
railway cars or trucks and found the southeastern part of the Niagara region 
to their liking. 

The opossum is about the size of a raccoon and has many habits similar to 
that animal. It has grey-white fur with black areas around the eyes and legs 
while the ears, nose and tail are almost hairless. Averaging 70 cm.(20 inches) 
long, although 25 cm.(10 inches) of that is tail, its weight varies from about 
2 to 5 kilograms (4.5 to 11 lbs.) with most animals putting on considerable fat 
in late fall. Although they are reputed to be great tree-climbers, opossums 
are most often found on the ground, moving with a slow shuffle as they search 
for insects, other invertebrates, fruit, email mammals,■ reptiles and amphibians, 

grain, carrion,'birds and aggs - they'll eat just about anything! They do 

climb trees to search for fruit and occasionally den in cavities but most 
often use underground burrows excavated by other animals. Here they sleep 
during the day and come out to forage after dark. 

In spite of having a brain only one-sixth the size of most mammals that 
weight, the opossum is doing well and still expanding its range. It prefers 
lowland woods with streams running through them and in fact, is almost always 
found within 400 m. (a quarter mile) of water; farming areas with small 
woods suit this animal well. Originally native much further south, it has r • 
slowly moved northward over the last hundred years with 1925 seeing it esta¬ 
blished in southern New York and the early 1950's around the Buffalo area. 

Severe winters cause die-offs but the opossum perseveres and continues to 
move northward year after year. 

By the late 1960's, there were several reports of opossums around 
Stevensville and Ridgeway and by the mid 1970's, they were being seen 
regularly as roadkills throughout the southern part of the Niagara region. 

By 1976, they were as far west as Dunnville; in that year a female with 
young was killed near Port Maitland, They have become a common sight as 
roadkills along the Grand River and its tributaries as far north as Caledonia 
(and I suspect Brantford) in the past few years. In 1902, one was trapped 
at Hespeler, several were seen in Grey County and one x^as found in Owen 
Sound! They are also moving west along Lake Ontario below the Niagara 
Escarpment and have been seen in St.Catharines, Stoney Creek and Grimsby. 

Around Hamilton, opossums seem commonest above the Escarpment. There 
are a number of reports from Binbrook and Mount Hope including one that fed 
with a family's dats in the summer of 1903. The closest I know of a real 
"city slicker" was one hit by a car in May 1904 on Upper James near Fennel 
Avenue. There are probably many more in the Hamilton.Dundas and Stoney 
Creek area since this animal seems to do well in urban and suburban settings, 
feeding on the waste and carelessness of us humans. 

All of the roadlcilled opossums seen in Ontario show damage to tails and 
ears from frostbite if they have lived through a winter here. The ears are 
"cauliflowered" with the edges having frozen and broken off and the tip of 
the naked tail is missing. Opossums behave much like raccoons during very 
cold weather, denning up and sleeping, depending ontheir stored-up fat to 
get them through even lengthy cold spells. On warmer nights, they emerge 



Opossums In the Hamilton Area (continued) 

and search for food. Occasionally they do find accessible chickens or 
garbage cans and dine there. One opossum was trapped in a chicken coop 
near Jarvis in the winter of 1980-81, the only one I know of to have been 
seeking out poultry. Others have shown up in garages or outbuildings, 
looking for shelter and warmth in severe weather. 

In late winter they have been eating seed from bird feeders, sharing 

ops with pigs in a barn, dining on catfood in garages or outside and in 
general seeking out any source of food. During the long winter of 1903- 
»4, many opossums died of starvation in late March and April. Three adults 

olown to me were emaciated and abroad in daylight - another sign of extreme 
hunger. 

. . Man y °f the stories associated with opossums are true -- for such a 
primitive animal(one which has been on this planet for over 60 million years) 
i as some interesting adaptations. Its tail is prehensile and used to 
grasp ranches when the animal is climbing or to carry bunches of dead leaves 
o its en. Each hind foot has a clawless "thumb" placed well to the side 
w ic also assists in grasping branches when climbing. This thumb, incident¬ 
ally, gives the opossum a most distinctive track. The young are born 13 days 
a'ter conception (the shortest gestation period of any mammal) and these 
tiny embryos, 25 of whom could fit in a bablespoon, climb one by one to the 
pouch. Since there are only thirteen teats, no more than this number 
survive. They remain in the pouch for 50-60 days and then begin spending 
some time outside, usually clinging with four feet and one tail to their 
mother's back fur. They become independent at 100 to 120 days old. In 
Haldimand, I have seen a female with 10 young clinging to her and am 
currently raising two young survivors of a roadkilled mother and her brood 
oi 8 to 11 (the woman who found them didn't get a precise count). 

Do they really play 'possum 1 ? When cornered, the opossum first faces 
the attacker and makes a great display of his fifty teeth (the most of any 
North American mammal), snarling and hissing at the same time. If the 
attacker persists and hits the animal, it usually defecates and/or emits 
a Loul-smelling green fluid...then, after all that, it drops on its side 
and plays dead. Thus the attacker is left with a rather bad-smelling, 
tireless" animal. Often it leaves the opossum alone and the "corpse" soon 
comes to lire and shuffles off. This is, of course, not an invariable 
sequence of events but for such a slow-moving animal is altogether much 
better than trying to make a run for safety. 

The Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources has recognized that the 
oppossum is now established in the southern part of the province and declared 
it a furbearer in 1902. It is thus afforded some protection under the Game 
and Fish Act. The fyr is not very good, however, in many trappers' opinion, 
and with the smell that the animal leaves on a trap making the set unusable 
for a couple of weeks - it repels other animals - the opossum may not become 
as popular as in New York where it was second only to muskrat in numbers 
trapped for over thirty years. The Fonthill office of the Ministry estimates 
that for every thousand raccoon pelts, only 10 to 20 of opossum at the very 
most are stamped. 

The opossum is a fascinating immigrant to Ontario and it will be 
interesting to see how far it spreads through the province. My own guess 
(and George Meyers independently came up with the same assessment) is that 
they will occupy Ontario up to the Canadian Shield but numbers will fluctuate 
depending on the severity of our winters. In spite of their slowness and 
small brain, opossums are generalists in their food selection and with two 
sets of up to 13 young annually, their reproductive potential is very high. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT... 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Wood Duck, you will see a listing of the 
new Executive of the Club for 1984-1985. There are a number of new people 
whom we welcome to the Board and of course, an equal number of retirements. To 
these former members, we extend our thanks for the years of hard work you have 
contributed to the Club. Specifically to Norm Ralston, President, Hazel Broker, 

Past President, Bonnie Gallagher, Secretary, Tom Yoshida, Treasurer, Ed Ellis, 
Membership Secretary, Paul Foster, Publicity Director and Shirley Klement, 

Social Director, our sincere appreciation for all of your past assistance. 

There is, unfortunately, a gap in our Executive listing. Once again, we are 
looking for a Vice-President. please think about it and give your suggestions 
to anyone on the Board. 

The November meeting will see a vote taken on a proposed amendment to By¬ 
law Number 1. At the Board's September meeting it was felt that the current 
wording regarding the makeup of the Nominating Committee was ambiguous. It 
wasn't clear whether the immediate Past President was one of the three members 
chosen by the Board or an additional person, thus making a Committee of four. 

There was also considerable discussion about whether we actually needed a four 
person committee, should this be the interpretation. This may all seem rather 
trivial but was, in fact, quite important since the 1984 Nominating Committee 
was having real difficulty finding a fourth helper. It would be nice to involve 
three members plus the Past President, it was thought, but to be pragmatic,two 
would do. This was the majority view of the Board. Since there was objection, 
we felt that a vote by the membership would be the appropriate way to resolve 
the problem. Whichever amendment is accepted, and it must be done by a two- 
thirds majority of those present at the November meeting, the By-law will cer¬ 
tainly read more clearly. 

For those participating in the Annual Fall Bird Count on Sunday, November 
4, there'll be a supper get-together at the Steak and Burger Restaurant, 1520 
Main Street West (a block west of McMaster University) around 6 p.m. Bring your 
results and appetite. 

Bruce Duncan 
********************* 

NOTICE OF MONTHLY MEETING 

Time Monday November 12, 1984 - 8 p.m. 

Place Royal Botanical Gardens Centre Auditorium 

680 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario 

Programme "A Procession of Owls; The Owl Rehabilitation 

and Research Foundation" - Kay and Larry McKeever. 

******************** 
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TRIP REPORT... 

September 19, 1984 - About 12 people participated in a hike led by Hazel Broker 
along a section of the Bruce Trail near Mohawk Road and Highway 403. Jo 
Harschnitz recorded the following list of species seen: goldenrods - Canada, 
early, gray, lance-leaved, blue-stemmed; asters - spray or heath, smooth, New 
England, heart-leaved, callico; berries - grey dogwood, large crop of wild 
grapes, Jack-in-the-pulpit, dolls' eyes (white baneberry), false Solomon's 
seal(red) , blue cohosh, snowberries, buckthorn; and ferns - spinulose woodfern, 
intermediate woodfern, and bulblet bladder fern. Also seen were wood nettle, 
honewort,lopseed(in seed), spikenard and wild ginger. 

Thank you Jo for the report. 



FROM THE EDITOR... 
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MY FAVOURITE SEASON 

As a naturalist and a jogger, there is no doubt that spring is my 
favourite season. Winter's chill gives way to the warmth which starts new 
growth and activity. It is a time of watchfulness and anticipation,heralded 
for me by the red-winged blackbirds' first territorial proclamations. From 
that point, my morning jaunts reveal a succession of spring events; the 
budding of the trees, the return of the herons and the kingfishers to the 
river, and as part of the grand finale, the eruption of the dame's rocket j 
along the roadside. Spring, in its everchanging beauty, is a season of wonder. 

But then I think I like the summer best, because summer affords me the 
opportunity to travel. And travel can mean a backpacking trip to the mountains. 
It is a physically taxing existence, but one with many rewards. Have you ever 
seen the wildflowers high in an alpine meadow; turned a complete circle to see 
nothing but mountains, trees, water, and sky; looked up to see a bald eagle 
soaring only a few feet above your head; or looked down to see the varied 
tracks of moose, martin, elk, coyote, bear, and deer? There is nothing as 
unforgetable as summer in the mountains. 

Unless, of course, it is an Ontario autumn. I like autumn the best, 
because it has such purpose. Flocks of birds fly overhead, winging doggedly 
to their destination. Gardeners work frantically to prepare their yards for 
the cold season ahead. Nuts, pods, spores and seeds fall, roll, blow, and 
ride to a place where they might take root. Food is gathered and stored. 

Homes, dens, and burrows are made comfortable and safe. All living things 
scurry to take advantage of the last days of warmth and colour. 

Now winter is approaching. It is a quiet, more restful season. My 
morning runs are dark and silent. The trees are bare and many of the birds 
have gone. 1 learn to appreciate the details of nature which I missed in 
the other seasons. Snow will cover the countryside soon, and the flow of 
the river will continue, hidden by a cover of ice. There will be a sense 
of challenge in being outdoors, and a sense of security in being indoors. 

Winter is coming, and because of its solitude and quiet beauty, winter is 
my favourite season. 

Margaret Mackenzie 

* * * * * * A * * * * A *-A ** * it ■'< A * 

INPUT... 

There have been some inquiries over the past few months concerning a 
small notation I made under the Black Oak column in my article in the May 
1984 "Wood Duck",(Vol.37 #9) titled "A Guide with range maps to the Native 
Red Oaks of Western Lake Ontario". On page 145, in the section "best,easily 
accessible specimen", I had noted "Do not trust R.B.G. labels...". 

I wish to clarify that statement since it has made suspect all institu¬ 
tional labelling and caused some degree of anxiety among R.B.G. personnel. 

Opposite the R.B.G. Headquarters, west of the sunken wallway, is a large 
Quercus rubra with a lightning scar. Last Spring, this tree was labelled 
Q. velutina . I am happy to report that this tree is now labelled correctly. 
Further to the north west, (i.e. west side of the Dofasco Rose Garden and/or 
south west of the Tea House) js a medium sized Q. velutina labelled as a 
Q. rubra . 

On the east side of the sunken walkway, opposite the scarred Q,rubra , 
is a magnificent specimen of Q, velutina , which is unlabelled. 

South east of the Tea House and immediately west of the new Fragrance 
Garden is a Q. coccinea dedicated to the "Ontario Parks Association", and 
labelled as a Q, palustris . 

When I wrote the article, I intended no slight to the R.B.G. My inten¬ 
tion was that those who were not familiar with oaks, and wished to learn 

(concluded on page 42) 
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BOTANIZING WITH GEORGE MEYERS... 

A TRIP TO GLEN MORRIS-BRANT COUNTY 

On the last Sunday in July 1984, Peter Thoera and I drove west along 
Brant County Road #35(which is the westerly extension of Ontario Hwy.#5 where 
it turns south and parallels Ontario IIwy.#24) and thence north along Brant 
County Road #14 to Glen Morris. We made some interesting discoveries and 
observations. 

Along the south side of #35 is a woodlot of several acres into which 
people have built, and are building, residential housing. The dominant tree 
in this forest is Hill's or Northern Pin Oak (Quercus ellipsoidalis). Along 
both above-mentioned roads and along intersecting secondary roads we checked 
fence lines, woodlots, farmyards and front lawns. We found Hill's Oak to be 
a common tree! More interestin'* to an ecologist is the fact that this large 
population is fruiting well. We were also amazed to find Sassafras (Sassafras 
albidum) was present and Red or Sweet Pignut Hickory(Carya ovalis) was the 
dominant(almost the only) hickory. Also in good numbers, as befits a sandy, 
gravelly area, were American Hazel(Corylus americana) fruiting well. Black- 
eyed Susan (Rudbeckia hirta), Butterfly Weed(Asclepias tuberosa) and two 
Goldenrods(Solidago juncea and S. patula). 

At Glen Morris, Eastern Cottonwood (Populus deltoides) a deciduous 
forest species was growing side by side with the boreal Balsam Poplar (P. 
balsam ifera) and had produced some hybrids. 

One-third of the way up Brant County Road #14 is a sand and gravel quarry 
on the east side of the Grand River. The sand and gravel have been separated 
into two conical piles. Sixty-eight turkey vultures were perched on them or 
walking about like barnyard fowl. Many of the perched ones had their wings 
excended, perpendicular to the sun's rays. Were they killing parasites, or 
raising their body temperatures? One by one, motivated by who knows what, 
they slowly ascended into the kettle forming overhead. We both remarked that 
we hadn't seen this many T.V.'s since spring in Grimsby. 

While watching the vultures, a Cooper's Hawk, carrying a robin-sized 
passerine, flew low overhead to the east, followed momentarily by a quintet 
of "Qwauking" Great Blue Herons, descending to an unseen kettle pond. 

On an island in the Grand River, under the new Glen Morris Bridge there 
were vast clumps of a tall plant with reflexed yellow petals which we couldn't 
recognize without binoculars. Closer examination revealed it to be Tall or 
Green-Headed Coneflower (Rudbeckia laciniata)-a species new to both of us. 

Nearby on the south-east bank were many Poke Milkweeds(Asclepias exaltata) 
and some Wild Yam (Dioscorea villosa). This and smaller islands in the river 
were extremely beautiful, viewed from the bridge, with patches of Coneflower, 
Jewelweed and Purple Loosestrife. 

-,V********vV********VvVoVVnV 

INPUT... (continued) 

them, could use their own observational skills, and the guide I created, 
distilled from thirty years of field obervation and intensive study of the 
literature, to arrive at their own awareness. I did not wish them to start 
their study in a state of confusion. It should be noted that my guide is 
valid only for plants native to Southern Ontario. 

We in the Hamilton area, are indeed fortunate to have a world class 
institution like the R.B.G, in our midst. I spent many a happy hour there 
in my youth, as did thousands of others. 

Respectfully yours, 

George A. Meyers. 
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1984-05 BOARD OF DIRECTORS, H.N.C. 


Past President 

Mr. Norman Ralston, 

39 Sunning Hill Ave., Hamilton,Ont. LOT 1B3 

303-1397 

President 

Mr. Bruce Duncan 

Box 512, Caledonia,Ontario NOA 1A0 

765-3322 

Vice-President 



Secretary 

Mrs.Margaret Doekes 

3008 Driftwood Drive,Burlington L7M 1X6 

335-5725 

Treasurer 

Dr. David Stubbing 

1404 Eden Place, Burlington L7S 1J8 

637-3398 

Membership 

Miss Noni Steels 

49 Canada Street,Hamilton LOP 1P1 

527-0793 

Programme 

Miss Nancy Lyne 

4 - 210 Charlton Ave.W., Hamilton LOP 2E2 

525-5456 

Publicity 

Mrs. Jill Harris 

16 Barclay St., Hamilton LOS 1P2 

526-7305 

Sanetuary 

Mrs. Marion Shivas 

10 Rowanwood, Dundas L9H 4E1 

628-6046 

Conservation 

Dr. Brian Wilson 

c/o O.C.F. 711 Concession St.,Hamilton LOV 1C3 

307-:495 

Wood Duck Editor, 

Miss Margaret Mackenzie 

Ext.500 


Box 694, Caledonia,Ontario NOA 1A0 

765-4770 

Social 

Ms. Marie Demone 

201 - 99 Herkimer Street,Hamilton LOP 2G8 

521-9749 

Field Events 

Mr. Jeff Blezius 

760 Tenth Ave., Hamilton LOT 2G3 

305-6170 

Director-at-Large 

Mr. Peter Thoera, 


F.0.N.Conference' 

85 550 Hurd Ave., Burlington L7S 1T1 

681-2730 

Auditor 

Dr. Wm. Schlatter 

44 Cait Court, Ancaster L9G 1M4 

640-6495 


INPUT.. . 


* ** *** * * ■k * * ** * A * >V 


SPEAKING OF W OLVES 

by Marguerite Souter 

Living on the very edge of Hamilton, we were surprised last winter to find 
that we had "wolves" ,for neighbours. We had noticed strange droppings 
composed mainly of apple skins and ends of mice and then at three o'clock 
one morning we were awakened by the loudest chorus imaginable back on the 
hill. On looking out the window we could see two large dark shapes under 
the apple tree. They looked like two giant foxes with their long bushy tails. 
A tap brought up their heads and they slowly trotted away. 

Not knowing just what to expect from these animals we got in touch with the 
Dept, of Natural Resources and were informed that they were coyotes,shy by 
nature, not subject to rabies and actually not to be feared. 

One morning having let my dog out for a run and surprised that she hadn't 
returned, I went out to find her and there she was on the heels of one with 
another chasing her, going like mad across the hill. To say I was alarmed 
was putting it mildly. I screamed for her to come back and was extremely 
surprised when the two coyotes turned and followed her right up to the bottom 
of the garden before they took off into the woods. "Bo" wasn't even ruffled 
and neither of them were the least upset. It seemed they were playin" 
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MINUTES OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB HELD AT THE 
ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS HEADQUARTERS ,BURLINGTON,ONTARIO ON MONDAY,OCTOBER 1/84 

Approximately 50 members were present at this meeting. Mr. & Mrs. Ford Smith 
were the greeters this evening and foyer slides were provided and presented 
by Tim Story. 

Norman Ralston announced that the "Nature of Things" T.V. program would be 
discussing the FON Breeding Bird Atlas on their program to be telecast Wed¬ 
nesday, October 10, 1984 and urged all members to watch. 

The Minutes of the October 4, 1983 Annual Meeting were accepted by motion 
duly moved, seconded and carried, 

Norman Ralston reviewed the year's activities and specifically thanked Hazel 
broker for filling in as publisher of the Wood Duck when Marvin Grove resigned. 
He also announced that in honour of George North the Bull Point Observation 
Tower would be renamed, a plaque would be placed in the R.B.G. Interpretative 
Centre and benches and chairs would be provided for the Interpretative Centre. 

Norman Ralston also announced that Hazel Broker was retiring as a Director 
after 12 years on the Board and thanked Hazel for her untiring efforts on 
behalf of both the Board and the Club. 

Dr, Brian Wilson, Conservation Director; Paul Foster, Publicity Director and 
Peter Thoem, FON '85 Conference Chairman made their annual reports and reques¬ 
ted the continuing support of the members in the upcoming year, 

Thomas Yoshida, Club Treasurer, moved that the Annual Financial Report publi¬ 
shed in the Sept.Wood Duels be adopted. This motion was seconded and carried, 

Nancy Lyne introduced Dr. David Stubbing who spoke about the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds in England. This Society was started in 1889 
and has done exceptional work in the protection and preservation of various 
species of birds. Dr. Stubbing outlined the objects of the RSPB which include 
protection of birds, education and research. Dr. Stubbing had many slides 
showing the various Society-owned reserves and advised us of the ongoing 
efforts to protect endangered species. Hazel Broker thanked Dr. Stubbing 
for an enlightening presentation, Norman Ralston commented that perhaps 
the Club could consider similar pursuits. 

Hazel Broker, as Chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented the slate 
of directors for the upcoming year. No further nominations being offered 
the slate was moved, seconded and carried. The newly appointed Directors 
retired to appoint Officers. 

The Royal Society for the Preservation of Birds film "Short-Eared Owl" was 
then shown, 

Norman Ralston then announced the Officers for the 1984/85 season and 
presented the new President Bruce Duncan with the gavel and President's 
Book. Bruce Duncan thanked Norman for his work as President of the Club. 

Bruce then asked for volunteers to look after the name-tag table and invited 
everyone to stay for coffee and donuts. 

Bonnie Gallagher, Secretary. 
******************** 

TRIP REPORT... 

September 12, 1984 Bill Cambell led a very enjoyable walk in the Rock Chapel 
area. The weather was cool and cloudy. There were appro'"f'-atoly nine in 
attendance. Species seen were several types of fungus, Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
touch-me-not, goldenrod, coneflower, evening primrose, false Solomon's seal, 
and wild giner. Highlights were reported to be a helpful and informative 
leader, tasting the wild giner, trying to identify the many different golden- 
rods, spectacular specimens of Jack-in-the-pulpit, and generally a very 
beautiful spot with several spectacular views. 
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UPCOMING FIELD EVENTS 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1984 - 2;00 P.M. DEAN'S LAST-CHANCE HIKE 

This is the last wildflower hike of the calendar year. Enjoy a fine 
(hopefully) fall day in the Dundas Valley, Meet next to the traffic 
lights in University Plaza. 

Leader: Dean Gugler 528-7169 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER A, 1984 FALL BIRD COUNT 

Many volunteers are needed for this annual event. If you would like 
to participate, either individually or in a group, phone Bruce. 

Compiler: Bruce Duncan 765-3322 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1984 - 9;00 A.M, TREES BY BARK AND BUD 

Even if you missed the companion outing on October 13, let's review 
tree identification without their leaves as an aid. Meet at the Nature 
Interpretive Centre and plan to finish about lunch time. 

Leader: Peter Rice 527-1158 

ADVANCE NOTICE 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1985 - 11:30 A.M, PHOTOGRAPHY: WINTER WATER 

This hike will follow the Bruce Trail on the south side of the Dundas 
Valley where there are several water falls. Discuss your shots with our 
expert. If you're not a shutter bug, this outing will give you a new 
perspective on nature. Meet by the University Plaza traffic lights. 

We will eat lunch by the first water falls. 

Leader: Tim Story 648-0616 

********************* 

30 YEARS AGO... 

The November 1954 issue of the Wood Duck states that a recorded nesting of 
the Clay Coloured Sparrow on Easterbrook Road was confirmed as only the 
second nesting of that bird south of the Sault. The other was at Glenochy 
near Oakville, in 1950. 

********************* 

WHAT'S WHERE?.,. 


The following is the bird checklist from the Prairie Wildlife Center(Mammals 
and Flowering Plants were contained in the October Wood Duck).- 


Avocet, American 

Grouse, Sharp-tailed 

Sandpiper,Semipalmated 

Blackbird, Brewers 

Gull, California 

Sandpiper,Solitary 

Blackbird, Red-winged 

Gull, Franklin's 

Shrike, Loggerhead 

Blackbird,Yellow-headed 

Gull, Ring-billed 

Snipe, Common 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

Hawk, Marsh 

Sparrow, Baird/s 

Catbird 1 

Hawk, Swainson's 

Sparrow,Clay-coloured 

Coot, American 

Heron, Black-crowned Night 

Sparrow, House 

Crow, Common 

Heron, Great Blue 

Sparrow, Savannah 

Dove, Rock 

Killdeer 

Sparrow, Song 

Dove, Mourning 

Kingbird, Eastern 

Sparrow, Vesper 

Duck,Blue-winged Teal 

Kingbird, Western 

Sprague's Pipit 

Duck,Mallard 

Lark, Horned 

Starling 

Duck,Green-winged Teal 

Longspur,Chestnut-collared 

Swallow, Bank 

Duck, Northern Shoveler 

Magpie, Black-billed 

Swallow, Barn 

Duck, Pintail 

Meadowlark, Western 

Swan, Whistling 

Duck, Ruddy 

Owl, Great Horned 

Warbler, Yellow 

Duck,Redhead 

Owl, Short-eared 

Warbler, Yellowthroat 

Grebe, pared 

Partridge, Gray 

Wigeon, American 

Grebe, Horned 

Phalarope, Wilson's 

Willet 

Godwit, Marbled 

Rail, Sora 

Yellowlegs,Greater 

Goldfinch, American 

Goose, Canada 

Sanderling 

Sandpiper, Least 

Yellowlegs, Lesser 
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KEVIN MCLAUGHLIN'S BIRD HIKE-SEPT.23/84 


Twenty-two birders (including 2 from the Niagara Club) set out from 
Dundurn Castle under cloudy skies and light south winds. Due to the weather 
conditions today and earlier in the week, some of the optimists (like Denys 
Gardiner) were predicting that we wouldn't see much. Undaunted, Kevin 
pressed on and to dispel this defeatist attitude guaranteed that we would 
find a Baird's Sandpiper and quite likely a Jaeger. With lighter hearts we 
moved on. There wasn't much at Woodland Cemetery but at Valley Inn Road we 
picked up a Sora, Common Snipe,and immature Black-crowned Night Heron, among 
others. 

University Landing was pretty unexciting (except for a Solitary Sandpiper, 
Green-winged Teal, and 2 Common Moorhens). But Kevin was holding the ace up 
his sleeve. This ace was the mud flats at the end of the willows in Dundas 
Marsh. Fourteen species of shorebirds were to be seen feeding on the flats, 
including 1 Lesser Golden Plover, 2 Knots, 1 Baird's Sandpiper(as promised - 
the guy's uncanny!), 1 Stilt Sandpiper, and 3 Hudsonian Godwits. 


The hike out to the flats produced the quote of the day: Regarding the 
study of plants, one participant said, "They're so much harder than birds - 
there's so many of them." Replied another, "Yes, but they don't move as fast." 

After the flats the group broke up with most heading for home but 9 die- 
hards headed down to the Beach Canal and Windermere Basin. Kevin was a 
little upset at not being able to make good his promise of a jaeger (he moved 
off mumbling something about the winds being in the wrong direction or some¬ 
thing) but made us confident that we would pick up something good at Windermere 
Basin. There, he found a Red-necked Phalarope - or thought he did. Closer 
scrutiny of this bird by Denys Gardiner and then by all of us suggested it 
might be a Red Phalarope. We split into 2 groups; one staying in place to 
keep an eye on the bird and the other walking around to the other side to get 
a closer look. This latter group got to within thirty feet of the bird which 
continued to paddle around in the water in front of them. They were thus 
able to confirm it as being a Red Phalarope. Denys noted that it was the 
first one he had seen in Ontario and Kevin added that it was only the second 
one he had seen in the Hamilton area - easily making it the "bird of the 
day" (and vindicating Kevin for not turning up that jaeger). 

Birds seen; 

Solitary Sandpiper 
Gr. Yellowlegs 
L. Yellowlegs 
Knot 

Pectoral Sandpiper 
Baird's Sandpiper 
Least Sandpiper 


Double-cr. Cormorant 
Great Blue Heron 
Great Egret 
Black-cr.Night Heron 
Canada Geese 
Mallard 
Black Duck 
Gadwall 
Pintail 

Green-winged Teal 
Am. Widgeon 
Wood Duck 
Sharp-sh. Hawk 
Osprey 
Sora 

Common Moorhen 
Semip. Plover 
Killdeer 

Lesser Golden Plover 
Black-bellied Plover 
Common Snipe 
Spotted Sandpiper 


Dunlin 

Stilt Sandpiper 
Semip. Sandpiper 
Hudsonian Godwit 
Sanderling 
Red Phalarope 
Gr. Black-back Gull 
Herring Gull 
Ring-billed Gull 
Caspian Tern 
Rock Dove 
Mourning Dove 
Chimney Swift 
Belted Kingfisher 
Yellow-sh.Flicker 


Downy Woodpecker 
Barn Swallow 
Blue Jay 
Crow 

Black-c. Chickadee 
White-br. Nuthatch 
Catbird 

Brown Thrasher 
Robin 

Cedar Waxwing 
Starling 

Nashville Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Yellow-r. Warbler 
Common Yellowthroat 
Am. Redstart 
House Sparrow 
Red-winged Blackbird 
Rusty Blackbird 
Rose-br. Grosbeak 
White-thr. Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 


Rick Ludkirr 
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BOOK REVIEW... 

Redwings by Robert W. Nero, published by Smithsonian Institution Press, 
Washington, D.C; 1984. 160 pages, available from Nature Canada Bookshop. 

Bob Nero's new book on Redwinged Blackbirds is, like his previous one 
on Great Grey Owls, full of fascinating information presented in a relaxed 
and readable style. Maps, drawings, black-and-white and colour phtographs 
help explain the text and enhance the appearance of the book; they also 
add to the pleasure of this very interesting volume. 

In the 1950s, Nero studied Redwings in Wisconsin for his graduate degrees 
and in the two years prior to the publication of this book, he examined more 
recent data and spet time watching what is obviously one of his favourite 
birds. 

There are eleven chapters in Redwings , with six of them devoted to 
courtship and nesting and others to blackbirds in general, the Wingra marsh 
in Wisconsin (Nero's study area),fledgling behaviour, migration, wintering, 
and the blackbird as a problem. This last chapter is, unfortunately, an 
unavoidable addendum to any book on Redwings. They do damage grain crops 
late in the summer and, as Nero points out, can cause severe losses in some 
fields. 

I learned a lot about Redwing behaviour from this book in spite of having 
spent my working hours for the past eight years beside a cattail marsh, For 
example, the males are polygymous with usually two or three females each 
although one with 3_3 mates is mentioned in the text! "Harem-mates" do not 
seem to get along well if at the same stage in the nesting cycle and are 
thus induced by the male to breed in sequence, a procedure that apparently 
solves the problem. While one female is incubating, a second will be laying 
and a third building a nest, all within the confines of one male's terri¬ 
tory. The extra females are available because males do not attain breeding 
plumage (and ability) until they are almost two, while females are ready to 
nest at age one. 

An inexplicable behaviour I'd seen many times was finally explained, 

Male Redwings frequently chase quite madly after females and, with a great 
deal of noise, a final dash into the cattails is made where the last act 
plays out unseen. Is it a male chasing a 'foreign' female off his territory 
or a rather vigorous, if not violent, bit of lovemaking? Nero has the answer. 
Many other Redwing behaviours are described and explained throughout the 
chapters devoted to the nesting season. 

If Redwings under seven days old fall from the nest, the mother does not 
recognize them as her own and simply abandons them. Past that age the young 
begin to give a "location call" that the female quickly learns and responds to. 
She follows these youlng who call, feeding and protecting them. This was, I 
thought, the most intriguing interaction of instinct and behaviour mentioned 
in the book. 

There are many more facts about this abundant species in Redwings. For 
example, albino males are not pure white but have an orange wash on the head 
and upper chest as well as the bright epaulets - all produced by carotenoid 
pigments. The melanin or black pigment of normal males masks the underlying 
orange of the head apparently present in all adults. The female's orange 
generally increases with successive moults. 

I recommend this book heartily. You'll learn more than you' e probably 
considered possible about Redwings and enjoy Bob Nero's relaxed but informa¬ 
tive presentation. 


by Bruce Duncan 
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MOTES FROM THE HAMILTON REGION CONSERVATION AUTHORITY... 

1. Photography Contest 

Photographers can focus in on all the conservation areas in the Hamilton 
Region including Confederation Park and Wild Waterworks. The photography 
contest is called "Conservation Images". 

The contest is restricted to amateur photographers who have taken 35mm 
slides during 1984. Slides can be submitted in three new categories: 
Activities, Landscapes, and Nature Up Close, such as insects, flowers 
and animals. As well as receiving a season's pass, the winners in each 
of three categories will receive a monetary prize. 

Entries will be received from now until November 30, 1984. Pick up 
the contest rules and an entry form or drop your slides off at the 
Hamilton Region Conservation Authority's main office located at 838 
Mineral Springs Road, Ancaster (weekdays only between 9:00 a.m. and 
5:00 p.m.) or The Dundas Valley Trail Centre, 650 Governor's Road, 

Dundas (weekends only). 

Entries may be mailed to 

Hamilton Region Conservation Authority 
P.0. Box 7099 

Ancaster, Ontario L9G 3L3 

The winning photographs will be on display in the Dundas Valley Trail 
Centre in 1985. For more information please contact the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority at 648-4427. 

2. Paddlemaking Workshop 

On November 6th, 13th and 20th, the Hamilton Region Conservation Author¬ 
ity is holding a very popular Paddlwmaking Workshop. You can make your 
own canoe paddle out of various types of wood such as Ash, Birch, or Maple.'' 

This program is being held at the Merrick Field Centre at the end of 
Upper Lions Club Road (off the Old Ancaster/Dundas Road) in the Dundas 
Valley from 7:30 p.m. until 9:30 p.m. 

The class is limited to fifteen people so don't be left up the creek 
without a paddle; Register now. For more information, call the Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority at 648-4427, extension 59. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

ENVIRONMENTALIST OF THE YEAR... 

The Environmentalist of the Year Award Committee is sponsored by a wide 
range of community groups. For the past two years the Hamilton Naturalists' 

Club participated as a sponsor. We would like to continue our support of 
this award. Our support has been in the form of a committee member. 

A committee member attends planning meetings once a month (the longest 
meeting lasted 1% hours). They may be asked to assist in letter writing or 
phone calling. The group shares all responsibilities and no one person 
takes on a large amount of work. 

Your help will help with the success of the ” vironmentalist of the Year 
Award Banquet. Any one wishing to join this committee, please call Nancy 
Lyne at 525-5456(afternoon or evenings). 

********************* 

TRIP REPORT... 

September 9, 1984 - This trip took place at the R.B.G. arboretum and was 
lead by Adam Harrington. A strong wind made the sighting of warblers a 
challenge. The following is a list of the warblers which were found; American 
Redstart, Nashville, Wilson s, black and white, Blackburnian, Bay Breasted, 
and Black-throated Green. 
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NOTES FROM THE R.B.G... 

1985 OUTDOOR FI IK ADVENTURES AT R.B,G. CENTRE 

This year's Outdoor Film Adventures series promises to be the most inter¬ 
esting in some time. One might say we'll be going to extremes, climatic 
and geographic. On January 4, Torontonian John Wilson will take us North to 
the Top of the World on a trip that begins in Newfoundland and ends within 
400 miles of the North Pole. The film includes an eerie sequence, shot under 
an iceberg. Then, on February 4, former Disney photographer Kent Durden 
journeys to Death Valley, where highly specialized desert wildlife and plants 
reside in a spectacular setting that has been a U.S. National Monument since 
1933. Wildlife by Day and by Night is the subject of Steve Maslowski's film 
on March 12, Here is a rare chance to see how nocturnal animals make a 
living through the year. Finally, our series closes on April 3 with Richard 
Kern's adventure to The Faraway Falklands. As do all isolated islands, the 
Fallclands have species of plants and animals found nowhere else in the world. 
This will also be a great opportunity for a close look at the islands that 
so recently made world headlines. 

We're going to extremes with our ticket prices as well - even lower than 
last year. Adult season tickets are only $9.00. You save $3.00 off the 
single admission price-equal to getting one free film. And for a limited 
time, if you buy three season tickets,we’11 give you a fourth one free. 

That's equivalent to 16 single tickets for the price of nine- a 44 percent 
saving! Season tickets for children under 12 and students are $4.00. Single 
admissions: Adult $3.00; children and students $1.50. All films begin at 
8:00 p.m. at RB£ Centre. 

Get together with your friends and share the savings Season tickets make 
superb Christmas gifts! To order tickets, send your payment along with your 
name, address and phone number to - Outdoor Film Adventures 

Royal Botanical Gardens 
Box 399 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3H8 

* ft * ft * ft * * * ft ft * * ft ft ft ft-* * ft 

TRIP REPORT... 

Septem b e r, 8, _ 1984 . - Six people took part in the outing to Spooky Hollow 

Sanctuary led by Marion Shivas. The following is a list of species sighted; 
asters - calico, heath. New England, and heart-leaved; Turtlehead; Large 
blue lobelia; genetian(not fully open); Joe-pye-weed; boneset; stoneroot; 
running strawberry; Jumpseed; fruiting on yellow mandarin and white mandarin; 
spice bush (just flowering); excellent ferns and fern allies, but grape ferns 
were just emerging; and Indian cucumber in fruit. Fungi were scarce, possi¬ 
bly because it was too early for a good showing. No spectacular mammals 
were seen although plenty of deer tracks were in evidence. 

Marion reported that the much sought groundnut was still not in bloom. 

The green coneflower, formerly only along the creek, has now extended to a 
nice display at the front of the property. Outstanding features were a new 
growth of an "orange" coral fungus (apparently just emerged), a sighting of 
fresh Indian pipe, and one shrub of Aralia in wet ground in a hemlock area 
which was an excellent speciman with abundant fruit. Birds were scarce. Onlv 
one group of fall warblers was sighted going through at 9:45 a.m.. Blue Jays, 
chickadees, and cedar waxwings were the only other species seen. 

The overall impression was that this outing was scheduled too early,although 
ten years ago, at a commensurate time, much more was seen. Due to severe 
wind storms, there was much debris on the trail, requiring a good turnout at 
the workshop to effect repairs. 

Editor s Note: Thanks to Marion Shivas for her detailed notes on this outing. 
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NOTES FROM THE SLOUGH FOREST... 

THE BURGOMASTER 

by Rick Ludkin 

(Before proceeding with this article, I think a brief explanation of 
the development of gull plumage is in order. Generally, the larger a gull 
is, the longer it takes for it to reach adult plumage. Small gulls, like 
the Bonaparte's Gull, acquire adult plumage in the second winter; medium- 
sized gulls, like the Ring-billed Gull, acquire it in the third winter; 
while large gulls, like the Herring Gull, take until the fourth winter. To 
acquire adult plumage, and thereafter, a gull goes through "a regular 

sequence.of two moults a year - a partial one in spring(replacing just 

the head and body feathers) and a complete one in autumn"(Grant,1982) 

Although many of the various plumages among the gulls, especially the 
immatures, at first glance appear similar, there are idiosyncracies and 
speciric details that can be looked for in the field to make for positive 
identification. Both the Peterson and National Geographic Field Guides 
(I don't have a copy of the new Golden Guide) have taken pains to carefully 
delineate immature plumages and familiarization with them will make field 
identification much less confusing. 

This sequence of moults is summarized in the following diagram,adapted 
from Grant's excellent book; Gulls, a Guide to Identification . 

And now.... on with the topic.) 

They sure don't write like the old days! Much of modern bird reporting, 
certainly as found in the various journals, is pretty dry, verging on boring. 
But years ago, writers, who weren't hindered by scientific constraints,could 
turn a phrase with the best of them. A fine example comes from Arthur 
Cleveland Bent in his Life Histories of North American Gu lls and Terns when 
describing the Glaucous Gull (Larus hyperboreus) : "The name burgomaster is 
a fitting name for this chief magistrate of the feathered tribes of the 
arctic seas, where it reigns supreme over all the lesser water fowl, levying 
its toll of food from their eggs and defenseless young. Well they know its 
strength and dread its power, as it sails majestically aloft over the somber, 
rocky cliffs of the Greenland cost, where, with myriads of sea fowl, it makes 
its summer home; and useless it is for them to resist the onslaught of its 
heavy beak when it swoops down to rob them of their callow young. Only the 
great skua, the fighting airship of the north, dares to give it battle and 
to drive the tyrant burgomaster from its chosen crag. Its only rival in 
size and power among the gulls is the great black-backed gull, and where 
these two meet on the Labrador coast they treat each other with dignified 
respect." 

The Glaucous Gull is known to Hamilton-area birders as an uncommon 
winter resident. Looking back through twelve years of Noteworthy Bird 
Records, I noticed the Glaucous Gull is reported with regularity. The first 
reports start mid-November to early December (although in 1979, one was 
reported on Sept. 23) and they continue until mid-April (except for one bird 
in 1983 that stayed around the Beach Canal from May 29 to June 26). Usually 
only one or two birds are seen at a time although there are reports of 12 
in one day and during the '80 and '83 Christmas Bird Counts, 30 and 27 were 
spotted, respectively. 

The breeding range of this gull is "circumpolar, including practically 
all the Arctic coasts and islands of both hemispheres" (Bent, 1963). There, 
they usually nest colonially on cliffs or solitarily on islands in lakes or 
estuaries (Godfrey, 1966; Harrison,1978). Tito to three eggs are laid at the 
end of May or early June with the incubation period lasting 27 to 30 days; 
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The Burgomaster (continued) 

both parents tend to the young birds (Harrison, 1978). 

Bent quotes from a letter from Mr. J.D. Figgins, who had observed this 
bird in Greenland; "....The nests are rarely placed other than near rookeries 
of murres and other gulls, where the glaucous gulls prey upon the eggs and 
young", Ogilvie, in The Winter Birds , writes; "Any Little Auk or Guillemot 
colony will have several of these gulls patrolling up and down, endlessly 
flying to and fro along the cliff or scree, eyes ever alert for the chance 
of snapping up an egg or a youngster. While this may be easy with Guillemots, 
which nest on ledges out in the open, the Little Auks breed deep in rock 
crevices and under boulders. Here the gull looks for an adult just landing 
or just emerging from its nest tunnel, and pounces to grab it before it can 
either get out of sight or launch itself safely into the air". He also voiced 
alarm that, on the island of Spitsbergen, increases in Glaucous Gull numbers 
seem directly related to a dramatic decline in the number of Eiders, Bent 
notes that "It is a voracious feeder and is not at all particular about its 
diet, which includes almost any kind of animal food whether fresh or carrion." 

I asked both Bob Curry and Kevin McLaughlin for tips on field identifi¬ 
cation ; 

-both noted that the birds we usually see in this area are either first- 
winter birds or adults (fourth-winter birds or older). 

-in any plumage, the first noticeable mark is its very large size, as 
large as a Greater Black-backed Gull. (Bob pointed out that the birds 
we see here are thought to be larger than their European cohorts and, 
therefore^ the size difference between them and Herring Gulls, with 
which they often associate, is even more noticeable.) 

Adult Birds; 

-"immaculate light gray and white bird"(McLaughlin) 

-upper wing, back and scapulars are pale gray(slightly paler than a 
Herring Gull (Grant, 1982)). 

-immaculate white wing-tips; there's no black showing in the primaries. 

-bill is very large and angular; yellow with a red spot near the gonys 
(the lowermost ridge of the lower mandible) 

-pale yellow iris. 

First-winter b'irds ; 

-big, pale gull, mottled with sandy brown with white wing-tips, 
j Bob says the large angular bill in this plumage is diagnostic; the 

j basal two-thirds is pale or pinkish; the distal one-third (or tip) 

J is black. 

-iris is dark brown, 
i, In any plumage; 

-head is large and has a flat-headed profile, 

-its wings are proportionately short and broad, giving its flight a 
slow appearance (Bob describes it as a "powerful flight" and Kevin 
as "ponderous"). 

-legs are flesh-coloured. 

on sitting birds; - short-winged appearance, the wing not extending very 

far, if at all, beyond the tail. 

- when with other gulls, it stands higher than all 
but the Greater Black-backed Gull or a very large 
Herring Gull. 

-(remember the flat-headed profile). 

Following last month's column, undoubtedly most of you have been out 
along the lakeshore looking for jaegers - well keep it up because the "Burgo¬ 
master" should just be starting to move in. (They have also been seen regu¬ 
larly over the Bay and Dundas Marsh.) 
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The Burgomaster (continued ) 

(To prevent confusion/consternation, I should mention that one of those 
pale gulls might be the very similar Iceland Gull (Larus glaucoides). It's 
not as likely (Kevin McLaughlin figures that one is seen for every ten 
Glaucous Gulls and this is borne out by the Noteworthy Bird Records) but a 
few are reported every year. 

Compared with the Glaucous Gull, look for these differences: 

-it is noticeably smaller, being intermediate between a Ring-billed 
Gull and a Herring Gull. 

- proportions of "everything" are smaller; 

-wings are narrower and longer, consequently, its flight 
is more graceful. 

-bill is smaller. 

-head is smaller, 

-in first-winter birds, note the proportionately shorter bill and especi¬ 
ally the fact that it is all black. 

-some adult birds will show dark gray in the outer primaries-this is a 
highly variable trait inthe subspecies "kumlieni", which is the form 
of bird seen in this area ("so they tell us"-Curry). 

-in perched birds: 

-head is rounder. 

-bill is smaller 

-proportionately longer wings, extending well beyond the 
tail. 

Despite these tips, Kevin cautions that "a solitary bird, a long way 
off, with nothing to compare it to, is difficult to identify".) 

Literature Cited ; 

1. Bent, A.C. 1963. Life Histories of North American Gulls and Terns . 

Dover Publications, Inc., New York. 

2. Dunn, J.L. and E.A.T. Blom (Chief consultants). 1983. 

Field Guide to the Birds of North America . 

National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 

3. Godfrey, W.E. 1966, The birds of Canada . 

National Museums of Canada Bulletin #203. Ottawa. 

4. Grant, P.J, 1982. Gulls, A guide to Identification . 

T. & A.D. Poyser Ltd. Calton, Staffordshire, England. 

5. Harrison, C. 1978. A Eield Guide to the Nests,Eggs, and Nestlings of 

North American Birds . Collins, Toronto. 

6. Ogilvie, M. A. 1976. The Winter Birds . 

Praeger Publishers, New York. 

7. Peterson, R. T. 1980. A Field Guide to the Birds East of the Rockies . 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to August 31, 1984 - 253 
- Indicated first record for the year 
F - Indicates first record for the migration 
L - Indicates last record for the migration 

NYG - Indicates nest with young. YON - Indicates young out of nest 
Underlined species or dates indicates that a written documeniation is required, 

APRIL 1984 


Tricolored Heron 

Apr .29* 

1 

MAY 1984 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

May 22 L 

1 

Solitary Vireo 

May 23L 

1 

Orange-crowned Warbler 

May 20L 

1 

Palm Warbler 

May 22 L 

1 

Lincoln's Sparrow 

May 25L 

1 

White-crowned Sparrow 

May 22 L 

1 

JUNE 1984 

Red-throated Loon 

June 3 

11 


June 5L 

1 

Common Loon 

June 5L 

7 

Horned Grebe 

June 3L 

1 

Red-necked Grebe 

June 5L 

14 

Double-crested Cormorant 

June 2 

6 


June 25 

17 

Mute Swan 

June 22 

2 


June 29 

2 

Northern Shoveler 

June 25 (fern)] 

Gadwall 

June 3 nests 8e, 
lOe 

White-winged Scoter 

June 5L 

1 

Red-breasted Merganser 

June 5L 

2 

Common Merganser 

June 5L 

2 

Osprey 

June 30 

1 


June 27= July 11 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

June 18 

1 

Rough-legged Hawk 

June 4 (dark) 1 


June 18(light)l 


Smithville Sewage Ponds Roy & Simon Baker 


Bronte 

Paul Martin 

Bronte 

II 

Bronte 

II 

Bronte 

II 

Bronte 

II 

Bronte 

II 


Lake:Bronte to 

Mark Jennings, Paul 

Sioux Lookout 

Martin, Ian Richards 

Lake at Walkers Line 

Robert Curry 

Lake at Burlington 

Curry 

Bronte 

Denys Gardiner, Phil 
Walker 

Spencer Smith Park 

Curry 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Gardiner 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 

Burlington Bay 

D. Si Sharon Gardiner 

Dundas Marsh 

Madeline Austin, Bill 
Lamond 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Jennings, Martin, 
Richards 

Lake at Walkers Line 

Curry 

Lake at Walkers Line 

Curry 

Indian Point 

Curry 

Christie Cons .Area 

Curry,Verne Evans, 
John Olmsted 

Dundas Marsh 

Austin, Lamond 

Rock Gardens 

Curry 

Spencer Smith Park 

Curry 

Rock Gardens 

Curry 





Black-bellied Plover 

June 2L 

15 Lake at Appleby Line 

Gardiner 

Semipalmafed Plover 

June 3L 

1 Bronte 

Gardiner, Walker 

Lesser Yellow legs 

June 25 

1 Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 

Ruddy Turnstone 

June 4L 

3 Bronte 

Jennings 

Sanderlfng 

June 3L 

5 Beach Canal 

Gardiner, Walker 

Semipalmated Sandpiper 

June 4L 

14 Bronte 

Jennings 

Least Sandpiper 

June 25 

1 Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 

June 1L 

1 Bronte 

Jennings 

White-rumped Sandpiper 

June 41. 

3 Bronte 

Jennings 

Little Gull 

June 3 (5 mm) 2 Bronte 

Jennings, Martin, Richards 

Ring-billed Gull 

June 3 

1000 Toll Gate Ponds 

Gardiner, Walker 

Gr .Black-backed Gull 

June 25 

2 Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 

Caspian Tern 

June 29 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Forster's Tern 

June 5 

1 Lake at Walkers Line 

Curry 

Screech Owl 

June 23 (iuv) 1 East Flamborouqh 

Michael Clark 

Whip-poor-will 

June 28 

2 King Rd,Burlington 

Curry 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 

June 1 on 

1 Carluke Area 

Robt. Wesfmore 

Live-sided Flycatcher 

June 9 

1 Middleport 

Clark 

June 2L 

1 5th Cone .East Flam. 

Clark 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 

June 2L 

1 92 Hosteln Dr .Ancaster 

Curry 

Acadian Flycatcher 

June 16 v, (male)l 6th Cone ,W. Flam. 

Donald Sutherland, 

Alan Wormington 

Tufted Titmouse 

June 1 on 

1 Carluke Area 

Wesfmore 

Winter Wren 

June 23 

1 Wa terdown 

Clark 

Marsh Wren 

June 13* 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 

June 3 

1 Bronte 

Jennings,Martin, 

Richards 

Swainson’s Thrush 

June 16 

1 6fh Cone .W.Flam. 

Sutherland, Wormington 

June 3L 

3 Bronte 

Jenni ngs, Marti n, Ri c hards 

Loggerhead Shrike 

June 

1 Berry Cons. Area 

B.Holley, B.McKean 

Yellow-throated Vireo 

June 16 

1 6th Cone,W.Flam. 

Sutherland, Wormington 

Philadelphia Vireo 

June 1L 

1 Bronte 

Jennings 

Golden-winged Warbler 
Brewster's Warbler 

June 2 

2 East of Wa terdown 

Clark 

June 2* 

1 Tamahaac Club 

Curry 

Tennessee Warbler 

June 1L 

1 Bronte 

Jennings 

Magnolia Warbler 

June 3L 

1 Bronte 

Jenni ngs, Martin, Ric hards 

Black-throated Blue Warb. 

June 2L 

1 Bronte 

Jennings 

Black-throated Green Warb June 16 

1 Skunk's Misery 

Margaret Gar is here, 
Sutherland, Wormington 

Blackburnian Warbler 

June 3L 

1 Bronte 

Gardiner Walker 

Bay-breasted Warbler 

June 1L 

2 Bronte 

Jennings 

Blackpol! Warbler 

June 9L 

1 Kerns Rd.Burl. 

Evans 

Cerulean Warbler 

June 16 

2 6th Conc.W. Flam. 

S uf her land, Worm! ngton 


June 30 

2 Mi 1 Igrove 

Evans, Olmsted 

Black & White Warbler 

June 3L 

1 Bronte 

Gardiner, Walker 

American Redstart 

June 4L 

2 Bronte 

Jennings 

Louisiana Waterthrush 

June 2 

1 Tiffany Falls 

Curry 
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Common Yellowthroat 
Wilson's Warbler 
Canada Warbler 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Western Meadowlark 
Orchard Oriole 


June 6L 

1 Bronte Harbour 

Jennings 

June 3L 

2 Bronte 

Jenni ngs, Marti n , R i c hards 

June 3L 

2 Bronte 

II II II 

June 20 

nestw ,yg. Woodburn-Fulton 

area Gardiner 

June 2L 

1 Bronte 

Jennings 

June 4 

1 Carluke Area 

Westmore 

June 23 

1 Waterdown 

Clark 


JULY 1984 


Pied-billed Grebe 
Great Egret 
Black-crowned Night 

Northern Pintail 
Northern Shoveler 
Gadwall 
Redhead 
Greater Scaup 
Lesser Scaup 
Hooded Merganser 
Osprey 

Broad-winged Hawk 
Northern Bobwhite 
American Coot 
Semipalmated Plover 
Greater Ye I low legs 
Lesser Ye How legs 

Solitary Sandpiper 


Sanderling 

Semipalmated Sandpiper 
Least Sandpiper 

Bairds Sandpiper 
Pectoral Sandpiper 
Stilt Sandpiper 
Common Dowitcher 
Common Snipe 
Wilson's Phalarope 


Bonaparte's Gull 
Great Black-backed Gull 


July 26 
July 14 
Heron July 9 
July 11 
July 14F 
July 22 


1 Dundas Hydro Pond 
1 Dundas Marsh 
Toll Gate Ponds 
Dundas Marsh 
Fifty Point Ponds 
Toll Gate Ponds 
July 14 3fem + 15yg. Toll Gate Ponds 
July 21 (fern) 2 Windermere Basin 
Windermere Basin 
Windermere Basin 
Fifty Point Ponds 
Dundas Marsh 
Halton Reg .Forest 
Smithville Sewage Pond 
Toll Gate Ponds 
Toll Gate Ponds 
Smithville Sewage Pond 
Smithville Sewage Pond 
Toll Gate Ponds 
Smithville Sewage Ponds 


July 28 
July 21 
July 28 
July 11 on 
July 22 
July 22* 
July 9 
July 22F 
July 14F 
July 14 
July 21 (fuv) 
July 8F 


30 

30 

1 

2 


2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

265 

1 


July 22 
July 9F 
July 14F 
July 8F 
July 14 
July 22* (ad) 
July 14F 
July 14* 
July 8F 
July 15F 
July 8F 
July 14 (ad) 
July 26(juv) 
July 24F 


20 

1 

14 

10 

50 

1 

7 

6 

8 

4 

1 

2 

2 

6 


Toll Gate Ponds 

II II fl 

S mi thvi 11e Sewage Ponds 


July 29(1 st S)2 


Dundas Marsh 
Beach Canal 


Lamond 

Lamond 

Curry 

Lamond 

Curry 

Curry 

Curry 

Kevin McLaughlin 

McLaughlin 

McLaughlin 

A4c Laugh lin 

Austin, Lamond 

Gardiner, Walker 

Curry 

Curry 

Curry 

Curry 

Curry 

McLaughlin 

Buffalo Ornithological 

Society 

McLaughlin 

Curry 

Curry 

B.O .S. 

Curry 

McLaughlin 

Curry 

Curry 

B.O .S. 

Gardi ner , Wa I leer 
B .O .S. 

Curry 

Curry 

Lamond 

McLaughlin 
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Caspian Tern 

July 14F 

22 Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 


July 26 

44 Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 

Black Tern 

July 24 1 

NYG Van Wagners Marsh 

Gardiner 


July 26 

6 Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Pi leafed Woodpecker 

July 24 

1 Woodburn-Fulton area 

Gardiner 

Alder Flycatcher 

July 22 

1 Halton Reg. Forest 

Gardiner, Walker 


July 28 

1 4th Cone . W. Flam. 

Clark 

Cliff Swallow 

July 29 YoN 8 Middleport 

Clark 

Sedge Wren 

July 14* 22 

4 Saltfleet Marsh 

Curry 

Yellow-throated Vireo 

July 22 

1 Halton Reg. Forest 

Gardiner, Walker 

Blue-winged Warbler 

July 22 

2 Halton Reg. Forest 

Gardiner, Walker 


July 31 

1 Six Nations 1 ,R. 

Clark 

Golden-winged Warbler 

July 22 

4 Halton Reg. Forest 

Gardiner, Walker 

Tennessee Warbler 

July 22F 

1 Halton Reg. Forest 

Gardiner, Walker 

Nashville Warbler 

July 31 

1 Six Nations 1 .R. 

Clark 

Black-throated Green Warb 

•July 13 

1 Westdale Ravine 

Lamond 

Blackburnian Warbler 

July 19F 

1 N .shore Dundas Marsh 

Austin 

Grasshopper Sparrow 

July22,2ad^2 ygSaltfleet Marsh 

Curry 


July 28 

5 Brock Rd,8t (th Cone. 

Clark 

AUGUST 1984 




Common Loon 

AugJ9F 

7 Van Wagners Beach 

McLaughlin 

Double-crested Cormorant 

Aug.19 

8 Fifty Point Park 

McLaughlin 

Least Bittern 

Aug.12 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 


Aug.17(1 ad,l yg) Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Great Egret 

Aug .26 

1 Millgrove loam pits 

Curry 


Aug .29 

3 Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

American Wigeon 

Aug .22 

3 Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 

O Idsquaw 

Aug. 11 (fcrr 

i) 1 Beach Canal 

McLaughlin 

Common Merganser' 

Aug .22 

4 Burl. Golf Club 

Curry 

Osprey 

Aug ,21 

1 Grand River at York 

Duncan 

Bald Eagle 

Aug .20 (ad) 

1 Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Northern Harrier 

Aug .1 (juv) 

2 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Duncan 


Aug .15 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Austen, Lamond 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Aug .28 

1 Berry Cons. Area 

Lamond 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Aug .22 

1 Hwy 403 at Ancaster 

Curry 

Slack-bellied Plover 

Aug .4 F 

1 Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 


Aug .16:26 

3:15 Flamborough Downs 

Curry 


Aug .22 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Austin, Lamond 

Lesser Golden Plover 

Aug. 16* (ad) 1 Flamborough Downs 

Curry 

Semipalmated Plover 

Aug .4 

25 Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 

Upland Sandpiper 

Aug. 31 

4 Sawmill Rd. sod farm 

Curry 

Ruddy Turnstone 

Aug .4F 

3 Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 

White-rumped Sandpiper 

Aug .2 (ad) 

1 Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 

Baird's Sandpiper 

Aug .22 

4 2 miles so. of Caledonia Paul Smith 


Aug .26 (juv) 1 Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 
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Sti It Sandpiper 
Common Dow! tc her 
Wilson's Phalarope(l$tW) 
Parasitic Jaeger 
Bonaparte's Gull (juv) 
Great Black-backed Gull 

Caspian Tern 

Common NIghthawk 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 
Alder Flycatcher 
Willow Flycatcher 
Tufted Titmouse 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
Veery 

Philadelphia Vireo 
Blue-winged Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cape May Warbler 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warb 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Blackpoll Warbler 
Black & White Warbler 
Ovenbfrd 
Mourning Warbler 
Wilson's Warbler 
Canada Warbler 
Bobolink 
House Finch 


Aug. 5 
Aug .29 
Aug ,22-26 
Aug ,19* 
Aug .6 
Aug.l 
Aug.19 
Aug .2 
Aug.l 1 
Aug .30 


15 Smithville Sewage Ponds McLaughlin 

11 Dundas Marsh 

C lark 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 

1 Fifty Point Park 

McLaughlin 

Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 

1 ad .Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

2 ad .Beach Canal 

Mclaughifn 

124 Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry 

150 Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 

40 Aldershot 

Jennings 


Aug. 18 F- 

1 :1 

Van Wagners :Ko Ison Av 

. 

„ McLaughlin 

Aug.lTF 

2 

Dundas Hydro Pond 

Curry 

Aug.l7F 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry 

Aug. 17 

1 

Westdale Ravine 

Curry 

Aug .6 

1 

Woodb urn-F u 1 ton area 

Gardiner 

Aug.23F 

1 

92 Hostoi n Dr.Ancasfer 

Curry 

Aug ,27F 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Aug ,24L 

2 

Rock Chapel 

Austin 

Aug.l 1 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Aug.23F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Austin 

Aug .26 

1 

Rosemary Lane, Anc. 

C. & Sarah Wood 

Aug .24 F 

4 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry 

Aug.lTF 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry 

Aug .24F 

1:1 

Woodland Cemetery: 

Curry 



Dundas Marsh 

Austin 

Aug „24F 

2 

Spencer Cr.atMarsh 

Curry 

.Aug .26 

1 

Spencer Cr.atMarsh 

Curry 

Aug .20 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 

Aug.l7F 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry 

Aug .27F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Aug ,17F 

1 

Westdale Ravine 

Curry 

Aug .27F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond 

Aug.26F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry 

Aug.l7F 

1 

Westdale Ravine 

Curry 

Aug. 17F 

6 

Westdale Ravine 

Curry 

Aug .31 

400 (roost) Bt rbrook Res. 

Curry 

Aug .20 

20 

Hendrie Valley 

Lamond 


Please send your bird records for September and October by the 10th of November to 
Mark Jennings *308-5348 Lakeshore Rd., Burlington, Ontario L7L-4Z2 or phone 632-2210. 
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